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ner, and entirely laid aside my meditated re- 
moval elsewhere,—“*Thou art a fruit-bearing 
branch, thou must abide in the Vine, or thou 
canst not bring forth fruit ;” by which I under- 
stood that if I removed in my own will or desire 
I might become fruitless, and be as a useless 
branch broken off and cast away. A lesson of 
sound instruction, may I never forget the awful 
effect it produced in me. 
(To be continued.) 


— —___ —se——___--- 


For “ Tue Frienv.”” 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

The trial of William Penn and William 
Mead, referred to in our last, gives a good ex- 
ample of the latitude which the courts of law 
allowed themselves in their efforts to convict 
and punish those who were obnoxious to the 
judges, or where, from motives of political ex- 
pediency, the Government wished to suppress. 
The sensitiveness to any infringement on per- 
sonal liberty, which marks the Englishman and 
the American of the present century, did not 
then exist in anything like the same degree. 
He who reads the details of English history 
for two hundred years preceding the middle of 
last century, will find abundant proofs of the 
feebleness of the barriers which protected the 
individual citizen, who had no powerful party 
to enforce his claims to justice. 

Neal, in his History of the Puritans, relates 
that, “Some of the Puritans having been im- 
prisoned by the Court of High Commission, 
during the reign of James First, prevailed with 
Nicholas Fuller, a bencher of Gray’s Inn, and 
a learned man in his profession, to be their 
counsel: they having been brought to the bar 
upon a writ of habeas corpus, he moved that the 
prisoners might be discharged, because the High 
Commissioners were not empowered by law to 
imprison, or to administer the oath ex officio, or 
to fine any of his majesty’s subjects. This was 
reckoned an unpardonable crime; and, instead 
of serving his clients, brought the indignation 
of the Commissioners upon himself. Bancroft 
told the king, that he was the champion of the 
non-conformists, and ought therefore to be made 
an example, to terrify others from appearing 
for them; accordingly, he was shut up in close 
prison, from whence neither the intercession of 
his friends, nor his own most humble petitions, 
could obtain his release to the day of his death.” 

Macaulay, in his History of England, speak- 
ing of the reign of Charles the First, says :— 
“The tribunals offered no protection to the 
subject against the civil and ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny of that period. The judges of the com- 
mon law, holding their situations during the 
pleasure of the king, were scandalously obse- 
quious.” 

In the year 1681, in the reign of Charles II, 
the government indicted Lord Shaftesbury of 
high treason, before a London grand jury.— 
Knight, in his history, says: “ Had a true bill 
been found, Shaftesbury would unquestionably 
have finished his career on the scaffold, whether 
guilty or not. His judges would have been 
selected by the king, his subsequent trial would 
have been a mere matter of form.” The evi- 
dence was very defective, and the grand jury 
ignored the indictment. 

This refusal to find a true bill was imputed 
to the selection of jurymen by the Whig sheriffs, 
—and the court determined to obtain obedient 
sheriffs, who would summon pliant jurymen.— 
After a contest of several months, the Govern- 
meut was successful, and Shaftesbury fled to 
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Holland, knowing that he would have small 
chance of saving his head, if another indict- 
ment were presented against him. 

During the reign of James II, Richard Bax- 
ter, one of the most eminent of the non-conform- 
ists, published a Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, in which he complained of the perse- 
cution which the Dissenters suffered. For this 
offence, a charge was laid against him before 
the court at Westminster Hall. Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys presided. The trial has been graph- 
ically described by Macaulay :— 

“Two Whig barristers of great note, Pollex- 
fen and Wallop, appeared for the defendant. 
Pollexfen had scarce begun his address to the 
jury, when the chief-justice broke forth: ‘ Pol- 
lexfen, I know you well. I will set a mark on 
you. You are the patron of the faction. This 
is an old rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypo- 
critical villain. He hates the liturgy. He 
would have nothing but long-winded cant, with- 
out book ; and then his lordship turned up his 
eyes, clasped his hands, and began to sing 
through his nose, in imitation of what he sup- 
posed to be Baxter’s style of praying:— Lord, 
we are thy people, thy peculiar people, thy dear 
people.” He called Baxter ‘a dog, and swore 
that it would be no more than justice to whip 
such a villain through the whole city. 

“ Wallop interposed, but fared no better than 
his leader :—‘ You are in all these dirty causes, 
Mr. Wallop, said the judge. ‘Gentlemen of 
the long robe, you ought to be ashamed to 
assist such factious knaves. The advocate 
made another attempt to obtain a hearing, but 
to no purpose.—‘If you do not know your 
duty,’ said Jeffreys, ‘I will teach it you.’ 

“Wallop sat down, and Baxter himself at- 
tempted to put in a word; but the chief-justice 
drowned all expostulation in a torrent of ribal- 
dry and invective.—‘ Richard, Richard, dost 
thou think we will let thee poison the court ?— 
Thou art an old knave. Thou hast written 
books enough to load a cart, and every book as 
full of sedition as an egg is full of meat. By 
the grace of God, I'll look after thee.’ 

“*Does your lordship think,’ said Baxter, 
‘that any jury will convict a man on such a 
trial as this?’ ‘I warrant you, Mr. Baxter,’ 
said Jeffreys, ‘Don’t trouble yourself about 
that.’ Jeffreys was right. The sheriffs were 
the tools of the Government. The jury selected 
by the sheriffs from among the fiercest zealots of 
the Tory party, conferred a moment and re- 
turned a verdict of guilty.” 

The records of our own Society show that 
Friends, as well as others, suffered from these 
defects in legal proceedings. By a strange per- 
version of the principles of justice, prisoners 
were often refused a sight of the indictments 
on which they were to be tried: so that they 
could not properly prepare themselves for their 
defence—nor were they allowed the assistance 
of counsel learned in the law. The injustice of 
this was strikingly set forth in 1696, by a speech 
of Lord Ashley, then a young man and new to 
Parliament, who was advocating the passage of 
a bill to regulate trials in cases of high treason. 
“Tn the course of his speech, he faltered, stam- 
mered, and seemed to lose the thread of his 
reasoning. ‘The House encouraged him to pro- 
ceed. ‘ How can I, sirs,’ said the young orator, 
‘produce a stronger argument in favor of this 
bill than my own failure? My fortune, my 
character, my life are not at stake. I am speak- 
ing to an audience whose kindness might well 
inspire me with courage. And yet from mere 
nervousness, from mere want of practice in ad- 


dressing large assemblies, I have lost my recol- 
lection; I am unable to go on with my argo. 
ment. How helpless, then, must be a poor man 
who, never having opened his lips in pub- 
lic, is called upon to reply without a moment’s 
preparation, to the ablest and most experienced 
of advocates in the kingdom, and whose facul- 
ties are paralyzed by the thought that, if he 
fails to convince his hearers, he will in a few 
hours die on a gallows, and leave beggary and 
infamy to those who are dearest to him.” 

A similar bill had been before Parliament 
some years before, and had failed through a 
quarrel between the two Houses of Parliament. 
In speaking of this effort, Macaulay says:— 
“ During the eight years which preceded the 
Revolution, the Whigs had complained bitterly 
of the hard measure dealt out to persons ac- 
cused of political offences. Was it not mon- 
strous, they asked, that a culprit should be de- 
nied a sight of his indictment? Often an un- 
happy prisoner had not known of what he was 
accused till he had held up his hand at the bar, 
The more innocent the defendant was, the less 
likely he was to guess the nature of the charge 
on which he was to be tried; and how could he 
have evidence ready to rebut a charge the na- 
ture of which he could not guess.” 

The crown had power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses. The prisoner had no such 
power. The juries, carefully selected by sheriffs 
whom the crown had named, were men ani- 
mated by the fiercest party spirit—men who 
had as little tenderness for an Exclusionist or 
Dissenter, as for a mad dog. “The Govern- 
ment was served by a band of able, experienced 
and unprincipled lawyers, who had passed their 
lives in making the worse reason appear the 
better. In defence of the poor wretch, no ad- 
vocate was suffered to utter a word. A state 
trial so conducted was little better than judicial 
murder. Hallam, in his Constitutional History 
of England, says, the “Courts of justice, in 
cases of treason, were little better than the 
caverns of murderers.” He accounts for the 
easiness with which verdicts were sometimes 
given against those accused on insufficient evi- 
dence, by the peril of fine and imprisonment to 
which the jurors were exposed in case of ac- 


quittal. J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


SELECTED. 

I sHoutp be very glad to attain to more 
evenness in my course, not be unduly cast down 
with desertion, or set at ease by favors received. 
I remember some Friend in high esteem, after 
passing through a season of close proving, re 
marked to a Friend, that she had found “ holes 
and corners” she had never thought of. And 
such I can truly say has often been the case 
with me; so that I could say, indeed, that “all 
my righteousness is as filthy rags.” But such 
provings lead us to appreciate more highly the 
dear Saviour’s righteousness, with which we 
seek to be clothed. It not only teaches us, but 
the repetition of these trials, we may hope, will 
settle us in the uniform habit of mind of ascrib- 
ing all praise where alone it is due. “ Not 
unto us, not unto us, oh Lord! but unto Thy 
name give glory,” &e. 

It is a great thing to be thoroughly delivered 
from self, in all its hidden as well as open 
appearances, to die ourselves; and to be re- 
newed in the life of righteousness. It is a state 
I fully believe in, and I hope aim after; but 
am very sensible of lacking yet. Thou wast 


not mistaken in thy views of the Christian 
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several rods from the station, and wake her 
brother-in-law” to let her in. The passenger, 
a northern drummer, kept the car roaring with 
his description of the scene, telling how he 
clambered over the fence three times to find the 
gate, and ultimately found the dog, &c., until 
we forgot our vexation in our amusement. The 
numerous rotten and bulging ties, spread rails 
and other track encumbrances are not half so 
exciting as a drove of cows, bounding or loung- 
ing along in front of the little narrow gauge 
engines of the Orange Belt Railroad. 

The deer are quite plentiful in many districts 
in Florida, and turkeys also; and a few bears 
and wolves remain. Large alligators are rarely 
seen unless hunted for, and are not common 
anywhere. Judging from their roaring about 
my Lake Hicpochee camp, in the dead of night, 
there yet remain some very large ones. 

Having been in the most likely places, and 
seen no rattlesnakes, and few moccasins, two 
little scorpions, no fleas, ten cockroaches, and 
only several mosquitoes and flies, I have no 
further concern on that point. 

Birds in Florida are not more plentiful on the 
average, than in the North. This is owing to 
the unparalleled destruction of “ plume-birds,” 
chiefly of the heron tribe, throughout the State. 
A law is now passing—all too late I fear for 
their protection. There is, barring the Mockers, 
a dearth of singing birds, only three or four 
typical finches are found here in summer; no 
robins, cat-birds or true thrushes and orioles. 
The bird fauna of Florida is quite unique in its 
representation of our northern races by forms 
which cannot be found outside the State, do not 
migrate, and are nevertheless only separable 
from northern species by very slight differences 
in coloration, size of bill, length of wings or tail, 
and in the quality of their voices. Thus, there 
is a Florida chewink like ours saving the iris, is 
yellow, instead of red; a Florida quail, smaller 
than ours, with darker markings and two Florida 
black-birds easily distinguishable by their voices 
from ours in the north, but otherwise like them, 
save in the comparative measurements of the 
bill, &c. Florida, so far as I have seen it, in a 


six weeks sojourn, is not peculiarly a land of 


flowers, and in show and variety and beauty, 
hardly equals the New Jersey flora at a like 
season. S. N. R. 





Gop knoweth best what is needful for us, 
and all that He does is for our good. If we 
knew how much He loves us, we should be al- 
ways ready to receive from his hand equally, 
and with indifference, the sweet and the bitter ; 
all would please that came from Him. The 
sorest afflictions never appear intolerable, but 
when we see them in a wrong light. When we 
see them in the hand of God, who dispenses 
them—when we know that it is our loving 
Father who abases and distresses us—our suf- 
ferings will lose their bitterness, and become 
even matter of consolation.—Selected. 





Attendance at Theatres.—Supposing it possi- 
ble for any one to attend theatrical representa- 
tions and other places of fashionable corrupting 
amusements, without being scathed themselves, 
how ean a thoughtful and conscientious mind 
bear the thought of being instrumental in leading 
others, and especially, perhaps, young persons 
hitherto uncorrupted, by their example and influ- 
ence, from paths of rectitude, sobriety and chas- 
tity, into scenes of vanity and folly, dissipation 
and positive sin? 


A POEM BY JOB SCOTT. 

[The Friend who sends the following poem, 
expresses a hope that those who feel called to 
preach the everlasting Gospel in its fulness and 
simplicity may be encouraged and strengthened 
by its perusal.—Ep. ] 


“A remarkable opening or prospect of Job Scott, 
shortly before his visit to Great Britain, transcribed 
from a copy taken from his manuscript journal—being 
a continuation of that concluded on page 289, and 
omitted in his printed journal.” 


“ At my command when ‘ peace be still’ I say, 
No lawless wave shall ever disobey ; 
I hold the helm, in awfulness preside, 
I rule the storm, and on the ocean ride.” 


Fear not the waves, nor shudder at their roar 
Firm shalt thou stand, as on the firmest shore ; 
And on the shore again thy foot shall stand, 
Again shall wonders strike thine eyes by land. 


Great things to come I'll show thee 
Dark mysteries unfold, 

Thine ears shall hear, astonished ; 
Thine eyes, surprised, behold. 


Things yet untanght, I’ll teach thee; 
Things not yet seen, disclose; 

Through perils great, I’ll lead thee; 
And vanquish all thy foes. 


By day and night I'll guard thee ; 
I’ll keep thee safe from ill; 

An hundred-fold reward thee ; 
And all my word fulfil. 


No evil near thy dwelling 
Shall ever entrance find ; 

E’en things the most afflicting, 
Shall work the end designed. 


Thy foes on earth, though many, 
No real harm shall do thee; 

And cursings poured in plenty 
Shall but for good pursue thee. 


I'll overrule their venom ; 
I’ll turn to wine their gall; 

On their own heads, in vengeance, 
Shall all their curses fall. 


Thy soul, in peace, shall see it, 
For peace will I restore ; 

I firmly now decree it; 
Bow, therefore, and adore. 


Love all my dispensations, 
In trials, kiss the rod : 

I am thy only portion, 
Thy law, thy life, thy God. 


Naught else, I’d have thee value; 
Be this thy only prize; 

And then above all conflicts, 
In triumph thou shalt rise. 


Through every deep probation, 
Some truth I’! teach thy soul; 
The joys of my salvation, 
At last, shall crown the whole. 


My will be done—thy anthem 
Through time shall be, and ever, 

And from my holy presence, 
Naught shall divide or sever. 


Thy life shall bring me glory, 
Among my saints below ; 
Arch-angels shall adore me 
In things that thou shalt know. 


Thy soul, ve deeply humbled, 
And still, from time to time, 
In awfulness I’ll bow thee, 
To bend thy will to mine. 


I’\l teach thee strict dependence ; 

I’ll make thee know and own, 
That all thy art and cunfing 
Can nothing do, alone. 


Learn this most useful lesson, 
Let self in silence lie; 

And in my time and motion, 
Thy soul shall mount on high. 


On eagles’ wings I’ll bear thee, 
Hinds’ feet I’ll give thee too; 

For every work prepare thee, 
And light thy lamp anew. 


Thy bow Ill string for battle, 
Thy fingers teach to fight; 

T’}l make thee chase a thousand, 
Ten thousand put to flight. 


And after all thy warfare, 
I'll crown thy head with gold; 
Fear not.—Lo, I command thee, 
Go forth, Be humbly bold. 


No purse nor scrip take with thee, 
Nor staff, nor change of dress ; 
I only can equip thee, 
I’m thy alone success. 


Kings I'll reprove before thee ; 
V’ll bind opposing spirits; 

He no defeat shall witness, 
Who my blest mount inherits. 


Look not again behind thee ; 
Turn not to right or left: 

Straight forward bend thy journey, 
The rocks shall then be cleft. 


Among the rocks and mountains, 
And through the sea I’ll make 
A smooth and easy passage, 
For mine anointed sake. 
The work is great, appointed 
By me, my son, for thee; 
And thou shalt be anointed, 
For that great work by me. 


Through every strait I’ll lead thee, 
Wherever I shall send, 

With bread of life I’ll feed thee, 
Until thy journey’s end. 


And when thy work is finish’d, 
And death has set thee free; 
To glory I’ll receive thee, 
To reign in life with me. 


The Religiousness of all Life. 


It is commonly assumed that there is a de- 
partment or range of duty and action which 
may be called religious, and another which, as 
opposed to this, may be called secular,—that, 
for example, prayer, attendance upon church 
services, and the reading of the Bible, are re- 
ligious, while buying goods or working at one’s 
trade is secular. 

Is there a just ground for this distinction? 
The Apostle Paul clearly holds that all life in 
all its activities and duties should be religious. 
He says that whatsoever we do should be done 
to the glory of God. This expression has a wide 
sweep. It seems to take in all the activities and 
duties of life. Is there anything then left to 
constitute that secular sphere which men com- 
monly distinguish from the religious? It is 
certain that in Paul’s view religion is as compre- 
hensive as life, and there is no department of 
life which can possibly lie beyond its scope and 
power. 

How, then, are we practically to understand 
and apply this truth? Must not the answer be 
that we are to carry the spirit and power of re- 
ligion into all spheres of life, that all things are 
to be done under the conviction that they are @ 
part of our life work, and are to be regarded in 
their relation to the whole significance and use- 
fulness of life? 

The Christian is always to act worthily of 
himself and of his profession. He is to bea 
man among men. He need not advertise his 





Christian profession by any strange or striking 
eccentricities, but should always evince the 
spirit of the Christian man, and that no less in 
his business than when at church, no less in 
trade and in conversation than when occupied 
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with the duties technically called religious. 
There is no range of action within which alone 
he must be religious, but outside of which he 
need not be. 

This conception of the subject implies that 
religion does not consist of certain exercises to 
be performed. It consists rather in subjecting 
life to the truest motives, the noblest spirit, and 
the highest purposes which can inspire and di- 
rect our action. Religion is life. It must there- 
fore penetrate all our activities and relations. 
It is the all-prevading power and spirit. It can- 
not be had on Sundays and omitted the rest of 
the week. Indirection in business cannot be 
compensated by church attendance on Sunday. 

Is there, then, no reason for the common dis- 
tinction drawn between religious and secular 
acts and duties? It is, of cdurse, to be admitted 
that there are Divinely appointed means of 
special religious service which are adapted to 
secure the ends of religion in our life; but re- 
ligion itself is for the whole life; and special 
services, which may be called in a peculiar sense 
religious, are of real value to us only as they 
help to secure Christian living. All services, 
meetings, and exercises must have Christian life 
and character in view as their ultimate end. 
Religion does not consist primarily in these ex- 
ercises, but in the life which they are intended 
to serve and develop. They fail of their pur- 
poses if they do not secure this end.—S. 8. Times. 


—_————_——.3 


A Bright Interpreter—It is doubtful if a 
dream was ever more ingeniously or appro- 
priately interpreted than in the following brief 
story, from a Scotch paper. Indeed, the story 
is a sermon in itself: 

A laborer at the Dundee harbor lately told 
his wife, on awakening, a curious dream which 
he had during the night. He dreamed that he 
saw coming toward him four rats. The first 
one was very fat, and was followed by too lean 
rats, the rear rat being blind. 

The dreamer, who was superstitious, was great- 
ly perplexed as to what evil might follow, as he 
had been told that to dream of rats denotes 
coming calamity. He appealed to his wife con- 
cerning this, but she could not help him. His 
son, a sharp lad, who heard his father tell the 
story, volunteered to be the interpreter. 

“The fat rat,” he said, “ is the man who keeps 
the public house, that ye gang till sae often, and 
the twa lean anes are me and my mither, and 
the blind ane is yerself, father.—Selected. 

Horseshoe, or Hair-Spring—A boy is some- 
thing like a piece of iron, which, in its rough 
state, isn’t worth much, nor is it of very much 
use; but the more it is used the more valuahle 
it becomes. A bar of iron that is only worth 
$5 when in its natural state is worth $13 made 
into horseshoes; and after it goes through the 
different processes by which it is made into 
needles its value is increased to $350. Made 
into pen-knife blades, it would be worth $3,000, 
and into hair-springs for watches, $250,000. 

But the iron has to go through a great deal 
of hammering and beating and rolling and 
a and polishing; and so, if you are to 
ecome useful and educated men, you must go 
through a long course of study and training. 
The more time you spend in hard study the 
better material you will make. The iron doesn’t 
have to go through half so much to be made 
into horseshoes as it does to be converted into 
delicate watch-springs; but think how much 
less valuable it is. This is your time of prepa- 
ration for manhood.—Selected. 







by an aged Friend residing in Indiana, who is 
evidently distressed by the departures which he 
sees from the former practices of our Society. 


other Yearly Meetings, may know something 
of the trials and privations that a few of us 





[We have received a communication written 


He says: ] 


That distant Friends, those belonging to 


members of Western Yearly Meeting, have 
been subjected to, on account of the innova- 
tions and changes that have recently been in- 
troduced by our Yearly and subordinate meet- 
ings, the following communication is sent for 
publication. 

For several months past some of our mem- 
bers have been trying to obtain consent to pur- 
chase an organ to be used in our religious 
meetings and First-day school. But the trus- 
tees of the house and many other Friends are 
opposed to this. A number of members of 
this meeting will leave or resign their member- 
ship if the organ be introduced. 

Another trying thing we have to combat 
with is this: a part of the meeting has engaged 
a minister to come and preside over us as a 
“pastor.” He assumes all the prerogatives com- 
mon to a pastor of other churches; and to some 
of us whose training had been under more 
Quakerly care, such things are truly very hard 
to endure. This man, though calling himself a 
Quaker, often gives out in the meeting even at 
two weeks in advance, what he will talk about 
at that time. And when he has occasion to be 
absent from our First-day meeting, he invites 
some neighboring minister of another denomi- 
nation to come and fill his official duty. Is not 
this ancient Quakerism only “turned upside 
down ?” 

It is very hard for me to give up the assem- 
bling of myself at the old house to worship, 
where for years I have been wont to go; but I 
must either listen to a man made minister, or 
remain at home in my humble cottage. Which 
shall I do? 

I am looking with much interest to the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia,— 
knowing that many Friends there know some- 
thing of the trials I have alluded to. 

Dear Friends, when at the throne of Grace, 
present us with our many trials and conflicts to 
the great Head of the Church. 

BENJAMIN ALBERTSON. 

A Metaphor.—Under the familiar metaphor 
of rural labor, we are exhorted by Hosea to 
“break up the fallow ground, to sow to our- 
selves in righteousness, to reap in mercy, to 
seek the Lord till He come and rain righteous- 
ness.” This beautiful simile instructs us that 
the first work of regeneration is attended with 
difficulty. The preparation of the heart by 
repentance, that “broken and contrite spirit,” 
that ‘‘ breaking up of the fallow ground,” be- 
speaks at once a rugged and laborious task.— 
But, as in agriculture—the effect of the plow is 
useful and necessary to prepare the earth for 
the reception of the grain—so, in the heart 
mellowed and broken by conviction and repent- 
ance, the seed of Divine grace finds its genial 
and most appropriate soil.—Selected. 





LOOKING out to see what others “ shall do” 
to the neglect of the “individual and inward 
work,” is causing much suffering to the body, 
and delay to our progress. I may include my- 
self in a share of the admonition. — James 
Enmlen. 









BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


“ Climbed up into a Syeamore.”—The meeting 





of our Lord with Zaccheus took place on the 
Plain of Jerico, on the west side of the city, 
where the road crosses the plain to the foot of 
the pass by Wady Kelt, through which he as- 
cended to Jerusalem. He had come from Gal- 
ilee, not by the ordinary route through the 
country of Samaria and Benjamin, but by the 
east side of the Jordan valley, till he reached 
the Plain of Shittim, and then crossed by the 
same ford by which Joshua had led the chosen 
people into the “ promised land.” 


An interesting illustration of a minor inci- 


dent in this part of his journey, is afforded us 
by the fact that there still linger by that road- 
side a few old gnarled sycamore fig-trees. The 
sycamore is not to be confounded with the syca- 


more or maple of temperate climates. It is a 


species of fig, bearing its fruit crowned on the 
stem and naked boughs, and not among its 


leaves. It is very sensitive to cold, and cannot 
bear frost (“ He destroyed * * * their syeamore 
trees with frost,” Psa. 78:47); and, though 
common in Egypt, in Palestine only grows in 
the mild climate of the maritime plains of Phe- 
nicia, Acre, and Sharon, and in the hot Jordan 
valley. It grows to a large size, sometimes a 
circumference of fifty feet, and is evergreen, as 
in the case of the celebrated sycamore tree by 
the Khan of Damascus. It is not a tall, but a 
wide-spreading tree; and, with its low laterally 
extending branches and dark foliage, recalls 
the English oak. It is consequently, on account 
of its shade, a favorite wayside tree. With its 
very short trunk and wide horizontal branches, 
it is very easy to climb, and would naturally be 
selected by Zaccheus as an accessible position, 
where he could sit overhanging the path, and 
thus obtain a view of our Lord as He passed 
underneath him, from his “ coign of vantage.” 

We may remember that the Prophet Amos 
speaks of himself as a gatherer—(literally, a 
scraper)—of sycamore fruit; that is, one who 
punctured or scraped the fruit to let out the 
acrid juice before it was quite ripe, without 
which precaution it is bitter and nauseous. 
Only the very poorest would devote themselves 
to such a task. 

“ Zacecheus * * * a Chief Publican.” —Zac- 
cheus was chief of the publicans—an expression 
which only occurs in this passage. But it is at 
once understood when we remember the great 
importance of Jerico as a source of revenue to 
the imperial government. Here alone was cul- 
tivated the famous balm of Gilead, now quite 
extinct, and not a native of the country, but of 
the east coast of Africa. Tradition said it was 
originally introduced by the Queen of Sheba, 
who gave some roots to King Solomon. From 
hence plants were taken by Cleopatra for her 
gardens at Heliopolis. It was a government 
monopoly, and imperial guards were placed over 
the plantations. Hence the importance of the 
position of the tax-gatherer at Jerico, who natu- 
rally would be a chief officer of the publicans. 
Besides the revenue from the balsam, Jerico was 
the great halting-place for caravans from North 
Arabia to Palestine and Egypt; and here they 
paid the duties on their merchandise. 

“If I have taken * * * by false accusation” — 
The system by which taxes were, and still are, 
raised in the East, is very different from the 
mode in which the revenue is raised in Western 
and happier lands. The -Romans, like the 
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Turks, let out to the highest bidder among the 
chief publicans, the collection of the revenue 
at each place. It is true that the amount pay- 
able on each article was fixed by law. But the 
contractor has to pay his fixed sum, and to se- 
cure his own profit as best he can. This opens 
the door to every kind of surcharge and extor- 
tion ; and if the oppressed cultivator or merchant 
should appeal, the temptation to meet him by 
false testimony as to value or quantity of his 
produce, is to an Eastern official almost irre- 
sistible. It is to this evil custom that Zaccheus 
alludes when he speaks of false accusation.— 
S. S. Times. 


The Indian Question. 
THE GOVERNMENT NULLIFIES ITS RULE AGAINST TAKING 
INDIANS FOR WILD WEST SHOWS. 








A telegram from Chicago about a month ago 
informed the public that Mary C. Collins, a 
missionary of the American Board among the 
Sioux, had interested herself in the endeavor to 
prevent the nullification of the newly-enacted 
rule of the Indian Bureau against the employ- 
ment of Indians in the Wild West shows. 

The promulgation of the rule was hailed with 
a great deal of satisfaction by the friends of the 
Indians, and by those also who had observed the 
mischievous effects of the realistic rendering of 
Indian fights and mail-coach robberies upon 
many of the boys of our own race. But this 
satisfaction was destined to an early revulsion, 
when, for alleged valuable services during the 
late outbreak of the Sioux, Wm. F. Cody re- 
ceived the strong endorsement of General Miles 
to his application for permission to take a band 
of the late hostiles to Europe, and to attach 
them to the Wild West show expectantly await- 
ing them there. The application was promptly 
honored by Secretary Noble, despite the protests 
(so reported) of Commissioner Morgan. 

To return to Mary C. Collins. The latter 
has recently furnished to Herbert Welsh, Sec- 
retary of the Indian Rights Association, a state- 
ment of her efforts to induce the Government 
to withdraw its consent that the Indians, par- 
ticularly those of them held as prisoners, should 
be given to Buffalo Bill for exhibition purposes. 
After speaking of the fact that Sitting Bull, 
who she had known for a number of years, had 
travelled with one of Cody’s shows, and had 
become persuaded that he was a great man, in 
having killed Custer and his soldiers, and in 
being placed on exhibition and honored by 
visits from the whites, the narrator proceeded 
to tell of a visit made by her to Camp Sheridan, 
where she saw a number of prisoners already 
engaged to accompany Buffalo Bill. Some 
begged that she would interfere on their behalf, 
as they preferred to remain where they were 
for six months, and then return to Pine Ridge ; 
but most of them having been given to under- 
stand that on their return to the West, they 
would be liable to arrest and punishment, were 
willing to go with the show, and receive their 
$25 a month. 

Having presented her plea before a large and 
influential meeting of the Congregational Club 
at Chicago, who adopted resolutions against the 
nullification of the new rule, Mary C. Collins 
proceeded to Washington, and called at once 
upon President Harrison, accompanied by Gen. 
Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. The President told her that 
he “had no sympathy with any kind of ex- 
hibition of the wild Indians,’ and bade her 
take the resolutions to Secretary Noble, and to 


tell him to look into the matter. The Secretary 
being seen, expressed the view that the Indians 
had better be off on a show than to be at home 
fighting or doing nothing ; and besides, the In- 
dians who had already been in Europe with 
Buffalo Bill had sent home the large sum of 
$18,000 to their families on the reservation. 
(No consideration given to the moral damage 
done to the juvenile onlookers at the shows.) 
Furthermore, he had received a letter from Sec- 
retary Blaine, who had seen the show while 
abroad, and had advised that he let Cody take 
the Indians. 

Next, the impleader went to the War De- 
partment, as Secretary Noble said that the pri- 
soners were under its care, but General Grant 
(in the absence of the Secretary,) disavowed 
any responsibility in the premises. He prom- 
ised to go to the President, and “ if the Presi- 
dent gave him permission, he would counter- 
mand the order;”’ but the order was not coun- 
termanded, and so the Indians were permitted 
to embark. 

Herbert Welsh expresses the opinion that 
“politics” have been at work in the matter ;— 
that the senators of Nebraska and others have 
brought their influence to bear, and the objec- 
tions of Commissioner Morgan, which, as has 
been shown, were entertained by the President 
himself, were overruled by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Commissioner Morgan is altogether right in 
advising the nation’s wards that the show busi- 
ness is a dangerous, unseemly and unprofitable 
one for them, and that the agents should “ urge 
them to remain at home and engage in more 
civilizing avocations.”’—Josiah W. Leeds, in the 
Christian Statesman. 





Consistency — Custom — Ohristian Mothers.— 
My parents were not over-anxious about char- 
acter for its own sake, but they were tenderly 
vigilant not to bring any reproach upon the 
Christian name by imprudence, negligence, or 
inconsistency, even in small things. ‘“ Custom,” 
said my mother, “can never alter the immuta- 
ble nature of right; fashion can never justify 
any practice which is improper in itself; and to 
dress indecently is as great an offence against 
purity and modesty, when it is the fashion, as 
when it is obsolete. There should be a line of 
demarcation somewhere. In the article of dress 
and appearance, Christian mothers should make 
a stand. They should not be so unreasonable 
as to expect that a grown-up girl will of herself 
have courage to oppose the united temptations 
of fashions without, and the secret prevalence 
of corruption within; and authority should be 
called in where admonition fails. — Hannah 
More. 





A Religion of the Heart.—It seems a natural 
consequence of our Christian profession, that 
the things which our Lord despised, we should 
not over-rate; the vanities He trampled on, we 
should not admire; the world that He censured, 
we ought not to idolize; the ease which He re- 
nounced, we should not rate too highly; the 
fame which He set at naught, we ought not 
anxiously to covet. Surely the followers of 
Him who was “ despised and rejected of men,” 
should not seek their highest gratification from 
the flattery and applause of men.—WSelected. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 
Fungous Diseases of Plants.— Among the 
means of protecting plants from the attacks of 


fungi, one of the most important is to lessen 
the sources of infection, by the removal of rub. 
bish, of remains of diseased plants or fruits, or 
of wild plants which may serve as propagators 
of disease. For example: if a vineyard has 
suffered from mildew or black rot, all diseased 
leaves and berries should be collected at the end 
of the season, with scrupulous care, and wholly 
burned. In some cases, where the spores re- 
main in the soil, as in the stump-foot of cab- 
bages, or the smut of onions, the attacks of dis- 
ease can only be avoided by rotation with crops 
on which the fungus in question cannot live. 

When the disease does develop, the spraying 
of the plants with a solution containing copper, 
will often destroy the life of the fungus and 
preserve the crop. 


The Shrike, or Butcher-Bird—Julia McNair 
Wright, in Science, in discussing the food of this 
bird, quotes from John Burroughs, who says 
that the Shrike kills lizards, toads, birds, &c., 
by striking them on the head, then eats the 
brains only, and hangs up the carcass. What 
for ? 

“ Profzssor A. Newton, in ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ says, the shrike hangs up its prey 
for greater convenience in tearing the carcass 
to pieces in order to devour it. I have seen a 
shrike’s nest in situ. Around it hung a beetle, 
a mouse, a small bird, and a big bumble-bee, 
All were within reach of the bird, as she sat on 
her eggs. For what were they hung up? For 
traps, I venture to suggest. 

The shrike, no doubt, strikes its prey on the 
thin skull bone. Let us say that instinct teaches 
that here is the spot most vulnerable for a beak 
no larger than that of the shrike. The exposed 
brain presents a soft eatable morsel, and the 
shrike eats it. Then it hangs up its booty, and 
straightway the decaying carcass attracts in- 
sects, blue-flies notably, and thereon the shrike 
feasts. I believe that the shrike is chiefly in- 
sectivorous; and its habit of hanging up plun- 
der, making a kind of larder all about its nest, 
is to call there plenty of large flies, which can 
be safely picked off.” 


Chinese Insect Wax.—This is the product of 
a species of Coccus, the great breeding ground 
of which is the Chien-chang valley, about 
5,000 feet above sea level. The insect is found 
on a species of Privet which is found there, in 
little pea-shaped excrescences on the bark and 
twigs, which are full of the minute insects. 
These excrescences are gathered and carried by 
porters to the town of Chia-ting, about 200 miles 
to the northeast. The porters travel only during 
the night, to avoid the high temperature of the 
day, which would tend to the rapid develop 
ment and escape of the wax insects. At the 
stopping-places the packets are opened out in 
cool places. 

On the arrival of the scales at Chia-ting, they 
are done up in small packets and tied to the 
branches of ash trees, cultivated for the pur- 
pose. The substance known as white-wax is 
excreted by the male insects, and is deposited 
on the under sides of the branches and twigs, 
resembling a covering of snow. It attains @ 
thickness of about a quarter of an inch. The 
twigs are cut off, and as much of the wax re 
moved by hand as can be done, and the rest 
obtained by throwing the branches into boiling 
water, and skimming off the wax as it rises. 


Power of Water in Motion.—In some of the 
gold mines, the force of running water is used 
to break up the banks of earth so as to separate 
the particles of gold disseminated through them. 
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The superintendent of the Spring Valley Gold 
Mine, California, says, that he has seen an eight- 
jnch stream under 311 feet of vertical pressure 
move a two-ton boulder at a distance of twenty 
feet from the nozzle. “ No man that ever lived,” 
he adds, “could strike a bar through one of 
these streams within twenty feet of discharge ; 
and a human being, struck by such a stream, 
would be killed—pounded into a shapeless 
” 
mass. 

Professor Christy says, that he has often tried 
to drive a crowbar into one of these streams. 
The stream felt as solid as a bar of iron; and, 
although he could feel the point of the crowbar 
enter the water for perhaps half an inch, the 
bar was thrown forward with such force that it 
was almost impossible to retain it in the grasp. 

Maguey Plant—Pulque—In the environs of 
Queretaro, one sees immense plantations devoted 
to the growth of the maguey plant, from which 
the national beverage is manufactured. Pulque 
is to the Mexican what claret is to the French- 
man, or beer to the German—being simply the 
fermented juice of the aloe. It is said that it was 
discovered here, though its advent is attributed 
to many other towns in Mexico; but it is certain 
that either the process of manufacture here is su- 
perior to that dans other localities, or the plant 
grown here possesses peculiar properties, as it 
commands the market. When we consider the 
matter, it is surprising to recall the number of 
uses to which the maguey plant is put. Paper 
is made from the fibre of the leaves, as well as 
twine and rope; the roots are used by the In- 
dians in place of soap; the young sprouts are 
eaten after being slightly roasted ; while in the 
dried form the leaves are used both for fuel and 
for thatching the native cabins. The maguey 
plant has been called the miracle of nature, on 
account of the large number of articles which 
are made from it, and the variety of uses to 
which it isadapted. It may be added, that of all 
these properties of the agave, the early Toltecs 
were fully aware, and improved them for their 
own benefit. We have measured specimens of 
the well developed plant, the leaves of which 
were eight feet in length, a foot in width, and 
eight inches in thickness. When the maguey 
is about seven or eight years old, it is at its best 
for the production of he desired liquor, and is 
tapped for the milk-like sap, of which it yields 
from two quarts to a gallon daily for three or 
four months. This natural liquor is then called 
aqua miel, or honey water; but when it has 
gone through the process of fermentation, it be- 
comes pulque. If the plant is left to itself, at 
about ten years of age there springs up from 
the centre of the leaves a tall stem, twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, which bears upon its apex 
clusters of rich yellow flowers, and then the 
whole withers and dies. It never blooms but 
once. The maguey plant constituted the real 
vineyards of the Aztecs, as well as the tribes 
preceding them, its product being the drink of 
the people of the country long before the days 
of the Montezumas. At this writing, over eighty 
thousand gallons of pulque are consumed daily 
in the national capital. 

We are all familiar with the broad, long, 
bayonet-like leaf of this plant, which is to be 
seen in most of our conservatories, known to us 
by the name of the century plant, and to bota- 
nists as the Agave Americana. It rarely blooms 
except in tropical climates. Indeed, it is the 
best known with us at the North as the century 
plant, a popular fallacy having become attached 
to it, that it blooms but once in a hundred 
years. Hence the name which it bears in New 


England. When the juice is first extracted, it 
is sweet, like new cider, and is as harmless. It 
is believed to possess special curative properties 
for some chronic ills that flesh is heir to; but 
fermentation sets in soon after it is separated 
from the plant, and the alcoholic principle is 
promptly developed. We were told at the city 
of Mexico, that the government treasury realizes 
a thousand dollars each day as a tax upon the 
pulque which is brought into the capital from 
various parts of the country, and that the rail- 


way companies receive an equal sum for the 
freight.— Aztec Land. 


Items. 


Changes in the Church of England.—The annexed 
paragraph from a recent number of the Manchester 
Guardian, by their London correspondent, shows 
that even the Established Church is at last begin- 
ning to recognise what Friends have all along con- 
tended for—that spiritual power is not confined 
nor is it necessarily conferred to those on whose 
heads the Bishop has Jaid his hands. J. L 


“The latest new departure in the diocese of 
London cannot fail to attract attention outside the 
Church of England circles. For some time past 
lay assistance has been largely employed in the 
diocese, the associates numbering now something 
like six thousand. The intention is to admit by 
special ordination at St. Paul’s Cathedral, a num- 
ber of prominent Church laymen, such as Eugene 
Stock, George A. Spottiswood, and representatives 
of the Church Temperance and Missionary So- 
cieties, to the office of diocesan reader, which posi- 
tion will empower them to conduct extra services 
within consecrated buildings. Simultaneously with 
this new departure is a movement for creating 
within the Church a sort of John Wesley Society, 
one of the objects of which will be to affirm the 
right and duty of educated laymen to preach the 
Gospel.” — British Friend. 


Negrophobia.—President Harrison has appointed 
as postmaster of Opelousas, La., Harry Bloch, an 
intelligent man, a decided blond, but one who has 
an undiscoverable trace of Negro blood in his veins. 
He has lived in Opelousas all his life, and has for 
fifteen years been employed by a firm of merchants 
as a clerk and has conducted all their business. A 
mass meeting, however, was called two Sundays 
ago to denounce his appointment, and the people 
deelared that they won not tolerate a Negro post- 
master, “ however estimable personally.” ‘The new 
Constitution of Mississippi allows a person with 
one-eighth Negro blood to marry a white person, 
but here is a man respected in the community, 
with perhaps one-sixty fourth Negro blood in him, 
whiter than most of those who object to him, who 
is denounced as unfit to be a postmaster because of 
that invisible fraction. We do not expect that the 
President will yield to their silly clamor.— The In- 
dependent. 


Testimony Against Opium.—In the British House 
of Commons, a resolution was introduced by Joseph 
Pease, declaring that the “system by which the In- 
dian opium revenue is raised is morally inde- 
fensible,” and urging the Government of india to 
cease to grant licenses for the cultivation of the 
poppy and the sale of opium except in quantities 
sufficient for medical use. This was carried by a 
majority of thirty in a rather meagre House, but it 
gives great encouragement to those who have been 
denouncing the system as an iniquity. It is also 
welcome to those who hope to bring the British 
nation to realize that the liquor traffic is also 
“morally indefensible.” The British conscience 
may be slow to move, but when it is once aroused 
it is irresistible. 





The Negroes of Jamaica.—Sir Henry Blake, the 
Governor of Jamaica, thus speaks of the gradual 
change which has taken place on that island in the 
last 30 years :— 

“ But all this time events were showing that free- 
dom holds a blessing in both hands, The people 
who in times gone by had worked as slaves on the 
estates were veiualis extending into the higher 


grounds of the interior, acquiring ew re- 
claiming and planting, with all the diligence that 
is the offspring of ownership. While ruin was 
being noised abroad, and scared capital avoided 
the island, these people were busy laying a broader 
and deeper foundation of prosperity than that 
which had gone before, until we suddenly awoke 
to the fact that these thousands of rivulets of busi- 
ness that filtered down from the mountain clear- 
ings united in a volume of trade once and a half as 
great as that of fifty years ago.” 
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In a late number of the Christian Advocate, 
the leading Methodist paper of this country, we 
find the following article :— 


““ FIRST PURE, THEN PEACEABLE.” 


Mrs. Mary C. Beardsley, Superintendent of the 
Department of Peace and Arbitration for the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, of Schuyler 
County, N. Y., writes us objecting to any thing 
eulogistic in reference to deceased warriors, believ- 
ing that the profession of a soldier is entirely con- 
trary to the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount; 
and seeing in The Christian Advocate of March 5th 
a notice of the death of General Robert M’ Allister, 
and a notice of General Sherman’s funeral, which 
does not seem to be consistent in connection with 
the memorial of John Wesley, who said: “Shall 
Christians assist the prince of hell, who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, by telling the world the 
benefit of war?” she suggests that she is not dis- 

osed to pass judgment on these men, but it would 
% a better way for the followers of the Prince of 
Peace to take no notice of their deeds, but simply 
recording their death, leave them in the hands of 
a just God. ; 

While admiring the spirit of Mrs. Beardsley, we 
cannot agree with her; neither with her views of 
the Sermon on the Mount, nor of the general tenor 
of John Wesley’s teachings, nor of the concrete 
cases to which she refers. The benefits of war are 
like the benefits of surgical operations, only toler- 
able because they are believed, in certain cases to 
alleviate or extirpate greater evils. According to 
this theory, it is not right to hold 7 before the 
youth of the country the services of Washington, 
Grant, or Sherman; according to this, the whole 
Old Testament, in all that it saysof Joshua, against 
whom nothing is recorded, David, and other war- 
riors of the Lord, is a dangerous book. War is 
necessary whenever government is rebelled against. 

Mrs. Beardsley is in a good work in promoting 
peace and arbitration; but Romans xiii. 4, discuss- 
ing human governments, says of the ruler: “ For 
he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth 
not the sword in vain: for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” 

This same authority in the time of insurrection 
must slay multitudes; and apart from that it must 
invoke the aid of High Heaven in defending its 
people from massacre, its cities from fire and rapine, 
its land from conquest. 

We believe it to be in harmony with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ to do as our fathers did, go from 
the holy communion to resist the invader; and 
that enlightened Christian patriotism requires the 
holding in high honor of every private soldier, 
drummer, corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, 
major, adjutant, lieatenant-colonel, colonel, gen- 
eral, major-general, lieutenant-general, and general 
of the army of the United States, and every marine 
and officer of the navy who does not by gross im- 
morality, crime, or treason forfeit his right to the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

We also believe that it is the duty of every 
Christian patriot to do all in his power to prevent 
his country from entering upon a war until every 
method for peaceful arbitration has been employed, 
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and in that work, and in mitigating the horrors of 
war, we wish Mrs. Beardsley and her coadjutors 
great success. 







We have great respect for the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and for the society it represents, but we 
feel regret that it should admit into its editorial 
columns a defence of one of the greatest evils 
that has afflicted the human race. 

We are well aware of the powerful influence 
exerted by education and associations on the 
buman mind; but we can scarcely imagine a 
more foreible illustration of this than that fur- 
nished by a man of intelligence and ability, 
who can reconcile the practice of war with the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The blessings it pronounces are on the meek, 
the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, 
and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake—quulities the very opposite of those en- 
gendered by war. 

In it, our Saviour, while endorsing the com- 
mand “ Thou shalt not kill,” prohibits even the 
indulgence of angry passions; He enjoins upon 
his followers not to resist evil, to “ Love your 

- enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you;” and He tells them “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

It needs no argument to prove that an army 
of men imbued with the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount, could not carry on war, as in prac- 
tice it always is carried on. The soldier’s busi- 
ness is to do evil to others instead of good, to 
wound, starve and kill the opposite party. The 




























Christ, and stirs up that of the devil. 
We believe that it would be just as possible 
to defend adultery, swearing, covetousness and 










Christ, as a lawgiver to his people. 







SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 






excitement of the battle quenches the Spirit of 


other evils condemned by our Saviour in this 
most valuable statement of his doetrines ; and to 
prove them all to be consistent with his declara- 
tions; as it is to show that war can be justified 
by him who-admits the supreme authority of 


THE FRIEND. 


London and Paris as there are here, and more are 
going. The popularity of the European tour increases 
every year. There is now a class of rich Americans 
who spend a part of each year abroad. Some of them 
take houses in London and Paris, and entertain there 
as much as they do at home. Their acquaintances 
abroad are as numerous as they are in New York. 

“One phase of this exodus is often forgotten. The 
amount of good American money which these travel- 
lers carry to Europe and never bring back must be 
very considerable in the course of a year. Its aggre- 
gate can be expressed only in a sum of seven or eight 
figures. This money is a clear gain to Europe and a 
clear loss to the United States, except that it buys for 
our people a knowledge of other countries, and that 
breadth of view which travel imparts and which is 
often more valuable than money.” 

A despatch from Huntingdon, Pa., says that eight 
weeks of continued drought has practically ruined a 
greater portion of the growing grain throughout the 
Juniata valley. The wheat, oats and rye crops are 
parched beyond recovery, and many farmers have not 
yet succeeded in planting their corn. 

A terrific dynamite explosion occurred on a con- 
struction train near Tarrytown, New York, on the 
morning of the 19th instant. The dynamite was 
loaded on a flat car, on which were also a number of 
Italian workmen. The cars were blown to pieces, and 
13 men were killed and 22 injured. 

In all the hospitals of Philadelphia the use of the 
Koch lymph for the cure of tuberculosis in man and 
cattle has been practically discontinued. 

Last week the failures of the Keystone and Spring 
Garden National Banks of this city were announced, 
with large liabilities and almost no assets. It was 
soon discovered that John Bardsley, City Treasurer 
and a prominent politician, had failed, and that he 
had deposited over $400,000 belonging to the city and 
$930,000 to the State of Pennsylvania in these banks. 
Marsh, the President of the Keystone Bank, after en- 
tering bail to the amount of $20,000, absconded. 
Bardsley is under $50,000 bail, and the President and 
Cashier of the Spring Garden Bank, are under $10,- 
000 each. A large part of the city money was derived 
from the sale of liquor licenses. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 423, being 
35 less than last week, and 86 more than the corre- 
sponding week one year ago. Of the whole number 
204 were males and 219 females : 62 died of consump- 
tion; 35 of pneumonia; 32 of diseases of the heart; 
20 of old age; 20 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of 
diphtheria; 16 of bronchitis ; 15 of typhoid fever; 14 
of convulsions; 13 of apoplexy; 11 of marasmus and 
11 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, reg. 100}; coupon, 1013 ; 
4’s, 119; currency 6’s, 111 a 120. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. 
a basis of 9% ets. for middling uplands. 


Small sales on 



































Unirep Strates.—The United States Supreme Court 
on the 25th instant, upheld the constitutionality of the 
original package law passed by Congress, and also 
held that it was not necessary for the State of Kansas 
to re-enact its prohibitory law after the passage of the 
Congressional act, in order to shut out liquors in ori- 
ginal ——. The case came up on appeal of 
Wilkinson, sheriff, against Rahrer, the lower Court 
having decided against the State. This Court reverses 
the decision of the lower Court. Chief Justice Fuller 
rendered the decision, the entire Court being with 
him. 

President Harrison on the 21st instant, issued a 
proclamation opening to settlement about 1,600,000 
acres of the leat the Fort Berthold Indian Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota. 

The Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 20th 
inst., formed the People’s Party of the United States 
of America. A platform was adopted and a National 
Committee appointed with H. E. Taubeneck, of Illi- 
nois, as Chairman. The platform demands the abo- 
lition of National Banks as banks of issue; the free 
and unlimited issue of silver money; an income tax, 

and the election of President, Vice President and 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

The Census Bureau has issued a statement of the 
debts of nations, which shows that the total debt of 
foreign nations is over $25,000,000,000, that of the 
United States $915,000,000, and of the States and Ter- 
ritories, $223,000,000. 

The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, writes: “The rush of Americans to Europe 

i has never been greater and more impetuous. The 
‘exodus,’ as it is so commonly called, has begun earlier 
this year than has been the case in the past. There 
are now nearly as many fashionable New Yorkers in 


FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.35 a $4.50; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.75 a $5.25 ; Western winter, 
clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50; winter patent, $5.50 a $5.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.75 a $5.25; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.50; 
Minnesota patent, $5.50 a $6.00. Rye flour is steady, 
but quiet, at $4.80 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.10 a $1.103. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 61} a 62} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 52} a 53} cis. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 63 a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} 
cts.; medium, 53 a 5§ cts.; fair, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 
43 a 54 cts.; fat cows, 3 a 4} cts. 

Surer anp LAamBs.— Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 43a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 23 a 33 cts. ; lambs, 5 a 63 cts.; spring lambs, 7 
a 10 ets. 


















































63 a7 cts. 























Herdd’s London correspondent says: 















































by influenza. 

















the prevailing epidemic.” 




















Hocs.—Good Western, 7 a 7} cts.; other grades, 


ForretGn.—In a recent despatch, the New York 
“ What hap- 
pened in the time of the ‘ black plague,’ I cannot say, 
not having been a member of the House of Commons 
at that time; but nothing like the present state of 
affairs has been seen in modern times. Over one-sixth 
of the total number of members have been prostrated 
Some have died; many more obliged 
to give up all work. The fact is, the House had _ be- 
come a mere pest-hole, and nearly everybody who put 
his head into it, was almost immediately attacked with 


“The panic among British manufacturers, as they 
begin to feel the operations of the new tariff in the 
United States, has,” says the Sun’s London correspond- 


ent, in his despatches of the 23rd instant, “ spread to 
Sheffield, where it has taken the place of the influenza 
epidemic in the popular mind. It has been diseoy- 
ered quite suddenly, that the value of the cutlery sent 
to the United States from Sheffield, which for ten years 
past has averaged £22,000 annually, has fallen off 
during the present year to £5,000. 

A terrific storm passed over the city of Paris on the 
evening of the 21st instant, causing considerable dam- 
age, and creating much alarm. During the passage of 
the storm, a huge water-spout formed in the Champs 
Elysees, traversed the Place de la Concorde, and burst 
in the Jardin des Tuilleries, uprooting trees, destroy- 
ing lawns and flower-beds, and washing away path- 
ways. In addition, a thunderbolt fell in the Esplanade 
des Invalides, but without loss of life. Consternation 
prevailed in the neighborhoods most attacked by the 
storm. 

So desperate is the financial situation of Portugal, 
that it is said king Charles has offered for the pres- 
ent to give up his income from national sources. ‘he 
Bank of Portugal last week refused temporarily to 
cash its notes, and a forced paper currency is talk- 
ed of. 

On the 19th instant, Natalie, queen of Servia, was 
forcibly expelled from the kingdom. 

Semlin, where the exiled queen passed the night, is 
a fortified town of Austro- Hungary, on the right bank 
of the Danube, and only three miles from Belgrade, 
the capital of Servia. 

Baron Hirsch has completed the purchase of an 
immense tract of land in Uruguay, upon which he will 
form a Jewish colony. 

A bed of lithographic stone has been discovered in 
Owen Sound, Ontario, which is said to be equal to the 
German and Bavarian article. 


NOTICES 


Tue Home For DestituTE CoLORED CHILDREN, 
Berks St. and Old Lancaster Road. 

The annual meeting will be held at the Home on 
Second-day, Fifth Month 25th, 1891, at3p.m. The 
Annual Report will be read, an election of officers will 
be held, &c., &e. 

The public are respectfully invited to be present. 

Wo. M. Lonastreta, Secretary. 

Trains leave Broad Street for 52nd St., at 1.30, 2.10, 


3.36 ©. M. 


WantED—A competent Friend to teach the Pre- 
parative Meeting School at Malvern, Pennsylvania, 
in the Ninth Month. 

Apply to David Evans, or John G. Haines. 





Wantep — A capable teacher for the Aimwell 
School, to give instruction in drawing, sewing and 
some other branches. She is desired to enter upon her 
duties in Ninth Month next. 

Application may be made to 

Sarah Richie, 3216 N. Sixteenth St., Philada. 
Deborah P. Lowry, 2220 Pine St., Philada; or 
Jane J. Wetherell, 3485 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 


WantTED—An experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, Iowa. -To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Lowa. 








Diep, on the 13th of Third Month, 1891, at the 
residence of his son, near Mt. Gilead, Morrow County, 
Ohio, WrLtiAM W. HEALD, in his 93rd year, a mem- 
ber of West Branch Monthly Meeting, conservative 
Orthodox Friends, West Branch, Iowa. 

——, on the 27th of Third Month, 1891, Rurvs 

Hazarp, of Ferrisburgh, Vt., nearly 83 years of age. 
In early life he was visited with the Day Spring from 
on High, which abode with him through a long life. 
For many years he acceptably filled the station of 
overseer and elder in the Society of Friends. He 
manifested much willingness to die, and showed that 
he was prepared to go. 
, at his residence, near West Chester, Penna., 
Fourth Month 23rd, Jacos HowE tt, in the 65th year 
of his age, a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. He peacefully entered into rest, firmly 
trusting in the redeeming love of his Saviour. “The 
path of the just is as a shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 





omen 


WILLIAM fH. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnnt Street. 
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